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charity children, declaring that that purely natural air 
gave him more pleasure than ever he had received from 
any other musical performance. Like some of the 
great masters in the pictorial art, Haydn frequently 
took notes of original passages, and the musical ideas 
of the moment — his creations being those of impulse 
rather than of study. 

Haydn had his peculiarities : for instance, he fancied 
his musical invention deserted him, unless he placed 
upon his finger a handsome diamond ring, presented 
to him by Frederic II. ; the paper, too, on which he 
wrote was of the finest texture and the purest white- 
ness, and his notation was characterised by clearness 
and neatness — insomuch that few of the best copyists 
could equal his text. After the preliminaries just al- 
luded to, he commenced by noting down the subject, 
or principal idea of the theme, and then worked it out, 
as a romance^writer does his story. 

Haydn's knowledge of the capabilities of every in- 
strument in the orchestra was not a little surprising — 
a qualification greatly in favor of an instrumental 
writer. In his knowledge of sounds, Haydn had 
acquired — to use his own words — the knowledge of 
" what was good — what was better, — what was bad." 
He had one rule in his art, which he declined to di- 
vulge, for when his celebrated pupil, Weigl, entreated 
him to disclose it, his reply was, that he must find it 
out himself — the knowledge of the intimate dependence 
of melody upon harmony is supposed to have been 
the secret. 

Possessed of a gout for the comic, he often indulged 
in fantasies— such as may be instanced in his Toy 
Symphony, and the celebrated symphony in which all 
the instruments in the orchestra fall off one after 
another, until the first violin has it all to himself. 

At the age of fifty-nine, Haydn came to England — 
here he resided for more than a year. Salomon, who 
was then about to give concerts in the city, offered him 
fifty pounds for each concert, which terms he accepted. 
During his stay he had what he considered two high 
privileges conferred upon him ; the one of hearing 
Handel in the height of his reputation — the other of 
attending the Ancient Concerts, a society then in its 
full strength of talent and splendour — now, after 
gradual decline, defunct. 

An English naval officer having at this time waited 
upon Haydn to get him to furnish him with a march, 
the composer agreed ; the officer offering him thirty 
guineas. Haydn performed his work in the course of 
the morning, but thinking it too little for the money, 
sat down and composed two others — intending them 
as a present. Early next day, the captain appeared — 
heard his march — was delighted — paid the money — 
and was about to depart. Haydn tried to stop him. 
" But I have written two others, which you may take." 
" I have the first, and that will do," said the man of 
the sea. " But hear the others." The captain de- 
scended the stahs. " I give them to you." " I won't 
have them ! " roared the captain. " Hear them at 
least," implored Haydn. "The devil should not make 
me," said the captain, and hastily strode out of the 
house. Haydn, nettled at this, tore them to pieces, 
resolving never to forget the generous obstinacy of 
this liberal English sea captain. 

Another anecdote deserves relating — an encounter 
with an English music-seller. Stepping into a shop, 
Haydn _ enquired "Have yon any good music?" 
" Certainly I have — here is some sublime music of 



Haydn's." " Oh — ho, I'll have nothing to do with 
that ! " " How, sir ! despise Haydn ! what faults ! " 
" Plenty, plenty," said Haydn ; " show me some 
other." The shopkeeper, in disdain, replied, "lhave 
music, it is true, but it is not good enough for a gen- 
tleman of your taste !" At this moment, an acquaint- 
ance of Haydn came into the shop, and accosted him 
b5'name, when the blushing and admiring shopkeeper 
was made personally acquainted with the only man 
who dared to find fault with Haydn's music. 

Vernon. 

To he continued. 



MALIBRAN AND MENDELSSOHN. 
To the Editor of the " Musical Times." 

Dear Mr. Editor, — As one of the fashionable novels 
of the day draws public interest towards the subject 
of a distinguished musical celebrity, his extraordinary 
genius, his charm of person and manner; his marvel of 
pianoforte playing, I have thoughtthat the following 
anecdote might not be unacceptable just now, as showing 
how little the absolute realities in delight of Art-life are 
transcended by even the most florid imaginings of Art- 
romance. 

It was once my fortune to be present on an occasion, 
which " Charles Auchester's*' highest flight of rapturously 
described scene could not surpass in profound gratification, 
although very quietly enjoyed. 

At an English professor's house in London, a few friends 
were once assembled, after the soberer mode of a past day 
— when an evening's artistic and social pleasure was more 
the object than stylish party-giving, and when sterling 
music proved the staple of the entertainment, rather than 
supplementary footmen, plate and glass for the nonce, 
with unwonted exotics and ices. The guests were told 
that Marie Malibran De Beriot and her husband had pro- 
mised to come ; and that Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
was also expected. 

In the meantime, those already arrived — most of whom 
were musicians, and either played or sang — joined their 
host in performing some of their favourite pieces, vocal 
and instiumental, as the fancy of the moment prompted. 
During an interval, when conversation had succeeded to 
a trio of Beethoven's, one of the hOBt's children (just such 
an infant fanatico as the boy " Auchester" defines himself) 
being on the eager ear-watch, heard the Bound of an 
arrival, and crept to the stair-head, in hope of catching 
the first glimpse of the coming glory. Peeping through 
the banisters, the child beheld a lady who had just thrown 
off a hood, leaning upon the arm of a gentleman, who 
turned, as he prepared to ascend, saying to those who 
waited to know at what hour the carnage should come : — 
" Half past ten." " Ten, Charles ! Oh, pray tell them ten ! 
These musical evenings,— these parties, are so " 

The arch movement of the flexible eye-brow, the petu- 
lant curve of the mobile lip, the Blight though significant 
emphasis upon the word ' parties,' and above all the tedium 
expressed in the cadence of her voice as she paused, 
sufficiently supplied the unuttered epithet. 

She came on, with her radiant face, full in the light of 
the staircase lamp, and of the opened drawing-room door; 
and then, as she entered, a burst of greeting welcomed 
her, and she was in an instant surrounded by admiring ac- 
quaintance, who led her into the farther drawing-room, 
where the music was going on. 

With her own grace of courtesy, she offered to sing, 
knowing her host's delicacy would not allow him to pro- 
pose it ; and when she asked him to choose her song, he 
mentioned the one she had the day before given at the 
Philharmonic concert — Mozart's " Non piu di fiori." 

She had scarcely begun that delicious strain of ineffable 
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regret, when a young man of slender figure, but of irre- 
sistibly striking presence, came gently in, and placing his 
finger on his lip, dropped into the nearest chair, merely 
exchanging a silent shake of the hand with the mistress 
of the house. 

Entranced and spell-bound while the aria continued, — 
at its close, all the company in the room where she was, 
drew round the singer, with animated looks and words of 
thanks. 

Still, the last-entered guest kept his seat quietly, just 
within the folding doorway which divided the two drawing 
rooms, sighing to the lady of the house to say nothing of 
his arrival to the host. To the latter, Malibran had just 
turned with her beaming look, and said : — " My dear Mr. — , 
I want to sing one of your compositions. Are there none 
here ? " One was found — a " Sancta Maria" — which she 
hastily looked over, and then sang. With such intuition 
of what the right expression should be — with such devo- 
tional fervour, with such anticipative truth of conception 
in her rendering each passage, as only genius itself can 
inspire; did she execute this motett, which she had 
assuredly never seen before that night The composer's 
delighted praises, her auditors' irrepressible plaudits, ex- 
cited her; and she sat down to the instrument herself. 
First she touched all hearts with the tender sweetness of 
a little French air, with words as appealing as its melody ; 
and then she suddenly struck into a lively mariner ballad, 
with a burden all jocund and free. 

In the midst of the tumult of laudation that followed, 
De fieriot stepped to het side in his calm way, and 
whispered something in her ear. 

She started up. "Mendelssohn here!" she exclaimed, 
with a whole flood of sunshine smiles pouring over her 
countenance, making it one glow of bright colour — I never 
saw a face speak its gladness in such candour of vivid suffu- 
sion as her's did, upon any sudden emotion — and then she 
ran into the next room, to meet him. In another moment, 
he was the centre of a welcoming crowd. He rose to 
salute his friends, and join his thanks with theirs for what 
he had just heard. "Ah! you were pleased?" she said, 
with her touch of foreign accent, and cordial voice. _ " Now, 
my dear Mr. Mendelssohn, I never do nothing for 
nothing ; and therefore you must come and play for me." 
She seized his arm, in her sportive eager way, and drew 
him over to the instrument. 

Then came the wonder. He ran his fingers over the 
keys, and launched into one of his masterly improvisations. 
First he introduced the divine beauty of Mozart's im- 
passioned aria. Then, with solemn measure, stole in the 
holy purity of the " Sancta Matia ;'' then came the phrase 
full of loving earnestness, and voluptuous ardour : " Ah ! 
rien n'est doux comme la voix qui dit je t'aime ; " then 
burst in, with frolic gaiety, the sailors' ringing cry ; and 
lastly, triumph of triumphs — he worked the four subjects 
together. 

The torrent of eulogy that succeeded, warmed everyone 
into a state of excitement that nothing could satisfy but 
more and more music. Piece followed piece, one still 
bringing on another. De Beriot played a fantasia with 
his own incomparable skill; a rare combination of fire, 
and of exquisite softness ; of impulse, vigour, and admirable 
firmness, and a richness yet delicacy of tone, which to my 
taste, has never been equalled. Mendelssohn gave us 
some fugues of Bach; and Malibran sang again and again. 

At length she caught her husband's eye, with something 
of a lurking meaning in its expression, which occasioned 
her to exclaim, with her sprightly tone, "Ah! It is 
late?" De Beriot composedly took out his watch, and 
held it before her. " Past midnight : Then two hours 

the carriage has -" The playful smile which sat so 

well upon that mouth, concluded the sentence. On taking 
leave, as she grasped both her host's hands in hers, after 
her own frank winning fashion, she said :—" Thank you 



for a pleasant time, dear Mr. . This is what I call 

a musical evening ! " 

It was a musical evening which will never be forgotten 
while life and memory lasts, b}' 

Your's, Dear Mr. Editor, 
" The Youngest Ween op Nine." 



MASQUE MUSIC. 
It is pleasant to note the fancies of such a mind as 

Lord Bacon's, upon the subject of Music. He says: 

" Darning to Song is a thing of great state and pleasure. 
I understand it, that the song be in choir, placed aloft, 
and accompanied by some broken music, and the ditty 
fitted to the device. Acting in Song, especially in dia- 
logues, hath an extreme good grace : The voices of the 
dialogue should be strong and manly, (a bass, and a tenor, 
no treble,) and the ditty high and tragical, not nice or 
dainty. Several choirs placed one over against another, 
and taking the voices by catches, anthem-wise, give great 

pleasure Let the Songs be loud and cheerful, 

and not chirpings or pulings. Let the Music likewise be 
sharp and loud, and well-placed." 



PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 
The following passage from Thomas Ellwood's account 
of his reading Latin with John Milton, affords an inters 
eating picture of the great poet ; and while it confirm- 
the nice discrimination of his musical ear, it gives the 
weight of his taste and judgment to the Continental in 
preference to the Anglican method of pronouncing that 
language. " At my first sitting to read to him, observing 
that 1 used the English pronunciation, he told me, if 
I would have the benefit of the Latin tongue, not only to 
read and understand Latin authors, but to converse with 
foreigners, either abroad or at home, I must learn the 
foreign pronunciation ; to this I consenting, he instructed 
me how to sound the vowels : this change of pronunciation 
proved a new difficulty to me 5 but, 

Labor omnia vincit 
Improbus j 

And so did I ; which made the reading the more accept- 
able to my master. He, on the other hand, perceiving 
with what earnest desire I pursued learning, gave me not 
only all the encouragement, but all the help he could ; 
for having a curious ear, he understood by my tone when 
I understood what I read, and when I did not; and 
accordingly would stop me, examine me, and open the 
most difficult passages to me." 
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